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An experience common to Roman and modem visitors alike has been to climb up into Pompeiifrom 
the direction of the harbour, through the Marine Gate, and soon after suddenly to emerge into the 
Forum. But that is where the shared experience ends: today, Pompeii's forum returns but a poor 
reflection of its earlier vibrancy. This can be reconstructed only partially by setting paintings, 
inscriptions, and archaeological finds alongside the current state of the forum. Alternatively, we 
can turn to the novelist Lord Lytton who presented his readers with thefollowing imaginative vision 
of the forum in his The Last Days of Pompeii, first published in 1834, soon after the area had 
been excavated for thefirst time. This is how he captured its animated atmosphere: 

'It was early noon, and the forum was crowded alike with the busy and the idle. Along its broad 
pavement, composed of large flags of marble, were assembled various groups, conversing in that 
energetic fashion which appropriates a gesture to every word, and which is still the 
characteristic of the people of the south. Here, in seven stalls on one side the colonnade, sat 
the money-changers, with their glittering heaps before them, and merchants and seamen in 
various costumes crowding round their stalls. On one side, several men in long togas were 
seen bustling rapidly up to a stately edifice, where the magistrates administered justice; these 
were the lawyers, active, chattering, joking, and punning, as you may find them at this day 
in Westminster ... nothing could exceed in variety the costumes, the ranks, the manners, the 
occupations of the crowd: nothing could exceed the bustle, the gaiety, the animation, the flow 
and flush of life all around ... where pleasure and commerce, idleness and labour, avarice and 
ambition, mingled in one gulf their motley rushing, yet harmonious streams. ' 

Business among the statues 

Although it was not the geographical centre of the town, Pompeii'sforum provided a focal 
pointformany aspectsof civic life. Commercial, judicial, administrative, political, and religious 
activities took place in the buildings which surrounded the piazza. The banker Caecilius lucundus 
could sometimes be found attending auctions in the basilica, as the wax tablets recording his 
business transactionsshow. Next door, the town's council would meet to discuss political business, 
whilst at the forum's other end, shoppers in the market-building, or macellum, could purchase 
fish and meat, the bones of which were discovered still lodged in drains. The whole forum was 
dominated by the large temple at its northern end overlooked by Vesuvius, where Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva were worshipped, in imitation of theircult on the Capitol at Rome. Afapade of the 
temple of Apollo adjoined the forum to the west, whilst two smaller temples abutted on it from 
the east. Other buildings which were not actually temples had religious aspects too: the macellum 
was notjustafood-market, butalsocontained a shrine, and Eumachia chose to dedicate her building 
to the divine abstract virtues of Concord and Loyalty (Concordia, Pietas). Such public buildings 
were used flexibly, servingdifferent functions at different times. 

Since large numbers of people would see their statues every day, the town's most important 
benefactors were officially honoured with statues in the forum. Forty-one statues of standing 
figures, perhaps depicted in military uniform or toga, lined the porticoes, whilst sixteen men on 
horseback framed the open space of the piazza. Only the bases of these statues now remain, and few 
of these preserve their inscribed dedications, but the marks left by the statues on top of each base 
indicate that a large number of them were of bronze. Only seven inscriptions can be associated with 
their bases, including two recording the honours granted to theCuspii Pansae, father and son, 



perhaps in connection with their restoration of the town's amphitheatre which had been damaged 
by a severe earthquake. The largest bases, at the forum's south end, may have supported statues of 
members of the imperial family. Extra information can be gleaned from two funerary inscriptions 
found elsewhere which reveal the identity of local men honoured with equestrian statues in the 
forum. One case has been known for years -Aulus Umbricius Scaurus, whose fatherestablished a 
successful business producing a local culinary speciality, fish-sauce made from decaying mackerel, 
known as garum. But the statue of Lucretius Valens, who was voted a place on the town's council 
at the tender age of eight, wasonly recently revealed by an inscription found in hisfamily tomb at 
Scafati, just outside Pompeii. 

Varied menu of piazza 

The open space of the forum's piazza was just as important as the surrounding buildings in playing a 
central role in Pompeians' lives. A series of paintings found in the Villa of Julia Felix depicts just 
such a space, with its temporary market stalls displaying the wares of an ironmonger, cobbler, 
and cloth- merchant. In addition to its role as a commercial centre, the piazza was also the main 
place in the town where individuals' judicial and political rights could be upheld. Here they could 
listen to orators, vote at elections, seek bail, and, as shown in another painting, read or have read to 
them texts of public importance, such as the town's charter. Religious celebrations spilled over from 
the temples around the forum into the piazza itself. The funerary inscription of the magistrate Aulus 
Clodius Flaccus records in detail the festivities he twice sponsored in honour of Apollo. On both 
occasions gladiatorial fighting and the hunting of boars, bulls, and bears took place in the 
amphitheatre; but the forum's piazza was the location for the other entertainments, including 
mime actors, boxers, bull-fighters, and a procession. 

The forum was chameleon-like, its character changing as different activities took place there, its 
atmosphere altering according to the moods of the people present. At times solemn, at others 
festive, it was equally hospitable to legal, religious, political, and commercial activities. 
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